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As noted by Wallbrown and Prtchard (1978) "Parent fionfer^nctng-^ 
has not beep a Rppular topic with either educational researcber^s or ^ 
_]theoret<c1ans" (p, 1). There are occasional references to^the topic 
by persons In the areas of schooV administration, counseling, schobl 
psychology, curriculum developmenti program evaluation, and super- , 
vision, but the treatment of parent con^rencing is usually secondary 
to some other is^ue or topic. In those {cases. When parent iconfer^ 
endng does attract the attention of educators ,^ the focus is usually 
on the informational aspects of conferencing rather than the emotional 
aspect of the Interaction with parents* .Some writers do mention and 
acknowledge the relevance of the feeling Aspect of parent confer- 
encihg, but their writing usually emphasizes the informational aspect 
0% conferenciPig, Consequentli, teachers, administrators, counselors 
and other school personnel are often at a loss as to where they^ 
should go for practical assistance for Improving their conferencing 
skills. In adclition, most teachers and administrators feel that 
neither their academic training nor their student teaching exper= 
iences provided them with adequate skills In how to conduct problem- 
oriented parent conferences (Wall Brown, Vance", & Meadows, 1979). 
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PrqbljifilOn^ 

About the only cortnon denominator that one^ finds "♦nrthe'^tr^Trfing 
^progr^anis of teachers is that "they have beefi told to -Say some- ^ 
thing. nice about the student at the start of thi donference" 

(Wanbrow}i & Prichard, 1978). • : ' ; • j' 

. v, ■'^ . / ' - , .' t ■ . ^ • . 

* For purposes ©f this papen, it is very impprtant to dis tin- 

gUish between normal developmental cbnferences' .and what Wallbrown., 

bey » and Davison (in press) define as problem-briented-parlnt 

conferences. This distinction is important snncefemost teachers 

feel they ha^e the skills necessary to ^dp a satisfactory job of 

working wfth parents in routine conferences' which involve an 

exchange of n'nformation. In contrast i 84| pf the 2,043 teachers, 

administrators, and couhselors that we bave worked with in cl€sses 
* ^ - ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

workshops, staff 'development activities, anH ^consultation indicate 

that they feel the peed to improve their skills in conducting 

problem-oriented parent conferences. By and large, teachers and 

administrators as we 1,1 as other school personnel find it most 

difficult to work .w|th angry, aggressive parents who attack their 

personal and professional competence and/or. integrity rather than 

discussing issuesv Both teachers and admiylstnators often mention' 

how difficult i't is for them to deal with "the kind of person you 

can't reason v^ith." Other more subtle varieties of parental defen 

~t " ^ . - i; ^ ' ~^ 

siveness are discussed later in the paper since .the angry , aggre^- 
sive reaction is the one that canbe used most conveniently in 
dis^tinguishing between problem-oriented conferences and routine j 
developmental conferehcea. 
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Problein"0r1ented Conferences ' ^ ^ - 

■ In an earlier papker, Wall brown and Prichard (1978, p. 2') .„ 
^offered the following description of problem-orientecl parent 
conferences: ' \ - 

■■ ^ ' • - ■ ^ ^ ' ■ ■ . 

i ^ The term "problem-priented conference is 
, difficult to define 1n; a precise, scientTTIT --^^ 
; v. ., fashions b statement .should' sufr . 

' fice to give the reader a feel for what is -implied: 
By "problem-oriented tonlFerence" we mean those inter- ; 
actions between teachen^and parent(s) which deal with ^ 
some' per ce1^/ed problem and/or inadequacy in tbe beha- 

. .^•^ i ,/ ■ ^ ^ . ■ - ; : .■ ' 

VTOr of thd child or teacher . 
A somewhat more refined definition and description of a problem- 
oriented conffrence 1s presented by Wallbrowfii, Dey and Davison (in 
press). A problem-oriented parent conference always involves the ]. 
presence of strong, negative emotions on the part of either the ' 
teacher or the parent. Both the teacher and parents frequently 
experierrce sfrong negative potions in a problem-oriented confer- 
ence* These strong, negative emotions may , be .present in either 
overt form "as in the case of direct hostility or a more covert form 
as in the case .of denial or oblique threats- Problem-oriented ' 
parent conferences involve. Interacting at ah emotional as well as 
an informational level. -As a rule, the emotional aspects of the 
interaction predominate so ^hat information is distorted, misper- ' 
ce1ved,,^r^ denied by those participating in the. conference. A^ 
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great deal of Information ma^ be excbanged in a problem^oriented ^ 
conference, but 1t.is subordinate to strong emotions thus serving* 
the /purpose of/manipulationi argument, :and gaming; In other , 
prds/both teachers and parents can easny fan into defensive 
patterns without being aware of what is happening to them. 

\ In coMrastf Wallbrowni Dey^afid Davison (in press) , use the 
ter^;/' developmental cionference*^t^;xlescr1be ah exchange of ihfor- 
matioh and Ideas betweSn the teacher and parents without the 
preserrce of strong emotions on the part of/ahy of the participants, 
A developmental conference typically: Involves a parent-teacher ^ 
interactipn focused on a pQsitive* ratlonaLl exchange of information 
which neither party finds upsetting.' Strong negative emotions are 
not evident in either, overt or covert form. Most of the routine 
conferences \regularly scheduled at the elementary and middle school 
levels fall i\^to this category. 

\ ' A THREErSTAGE MODEL' 
A three-stage model was developed to help school personnel toj 
deal with problem-oriented parent conferences'. This paper delin- 
eates the three stages which are: Planning and Organization ,^ 
Conferencing , and ielt-EvaluatiQn . While each of the stages are 
^treated in detai V'in .the following sections, broadly speaking^j^stage 
one, Planninq and Organ ization, suggests strategies ^for identifying 
and specifying the child's problem, organizing the information to be 
presented to parents, determining ^how this information should be 
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presented; - and Tehears'ing how to present the difficulties, the 

second stage. Conferencing , addresses the actual conference and 

[ suggests possibTe "helping skills"- that might be useful. Finany, " 

Jel f - E va 1 ua 1 1 on . 1 dentf f ies how school personnel may evaluate their 

eff6fts. While the three- stage model 1s Intended primarily/for 

prpblem-oriented parent conferences, there Is evidence to suggest 

that the moidel 1^ also useful .in deveTopmental ■conferences (Wal Thrown 

& Prichard', 1978). ^ ■ 

*' ■ ' ... " ' / " . • ■ , ■ ■ 

Planning and arganization . 



Since a detailed treatriient of the entire model is beyond the ' 
scope of this paper, the ensuing discussion is concerned primar'ily ' 
witb the Planning and Organization stage of the model. A detailed " 
description of the mo/el in its entirety vwlll be available in tbe' ' 
work of Wanbrown^ Dey, and Davison (1n press). Because evaluation 
data as well as personal ixperjences In working with teachers Indi--. 
cated that conferencihg skills are acquired most rapidly if they 
are tau'ght in a stepwise, systematic fashion, the Planning 'and ' . 
Organization stage of the model is divided into seven distinct steps'' 
Each of these steps Is described in the following sub-sect1rfhs. ' 

Spec i f y i n g t he P r oB 1 em ( s ) . : . - ■ * 

Rather than making vague, -global statements, whicff^e difficult 
to substantiate, the first step, Sp'eeifying. the Problem(s), is con- 
cerned with identify,! ng and describing specific behaviors. "She's a 



: ' ■ ■ *' . ^ ■ ' ■ : ■ = ■ ' ' .■ *■ f ^ 

real troublernaker^'' or "Ha's always disrupting the &lass'' are examples 
of such stafamentsv From the standpoint of educat1ona=l programming,- • 
these statements are nonproductive' and they are also likely/to anger 
the panents. What behavtors do you feel the student should develop? 
and What behaviors do vo u feel should be eliminated? are two oues- ' 
tions that should- be answered to help focus on the student's achieve- 
ment in^ basic ski lls areas .artd/or on social behaviors which interfere ' 
with learning. Good descrj/ptlons of behavioral analysis are available^ 
in the > worses of Stephens (1976, 1978) and Cooper (1974). 

In the case of "Sho's a real troublemaker" a teacher might 

■ 'i ' ^ 

actualjy . count the riCjmber of times she pushes' others, hits them, or 

whatever behaytor appears to be the difficulty. .' In answering the 
• - ' , ' '■ ■ ■ . ' , 

question', "What^bebaviars do you feel the student should develop?" 

'"'^ ' ■ ' " - . ■ . . 
the teacher m,1ght; decide that she' should stay In her seat unless' " 

excused by the teacher, raise hand before talking and attend whtle 

teacher "is giving direct1on,s. ; To the question '"What behaviors do 

you fe.e> should be eliminated?" the teacher m-ight feel the following •- 

behaviors should be -eliminated: hitting othews, throwing dbjectll 

and talking out, When^ behaviofal^ dpcrlptiohs are utilized and 

counted, teachers are ^n^a much ^better position to inlForm parents 

about how frequently such behaviori occur long they last and^ 

what they . (teachers) have dohe^ to bring about the desired behavior 
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; ' ■ ' ' ' 7 .,: . 
Organizing Information ' V, ■ ■ ' 

\ > the focus of the 'secoriy step, lis to help school personnel : ■ 
organize their data so that they can give explicit information to 
the. parent? about the child ''s aifftculty. Thi,s step'also invalves 
evaluating- the evidfince about the child so that ■ the degrefe of cer- 
tainty can be specified. "What evid-enae do you l|ave to show the 
parents that Is a problem area?" is the question, used to focus th^is 
step in the model. -It is iritendedvto assist professionals to focus 
on the information needs of parent^ as the conference is planned. 

In the example cited above, the schoorprofesslonal needs to 
d' ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' - ■ ' ■ 

r delineate what evidence he or she has to, indicate' that hitting 

others is a problem for, the child. Rather than saying, "She is',;' 
always hitting others" the professioniT would be better served by 
saying to the parents,, "I saw her hit two children yesterday, three 
teachers have reported that she hi t other children .on 'the playground 
yesterday, and three students have reported being hit by her in the 
last week, " , * ' • 

' Whi le parents may understan'dably Wish mores information' about the 
problem, tRe^ are much less likely .to question the existence of the 
problem and mo-ne .likely to agree that the behavior needs to be , 
changed v^hen presented with such a strong pattern of evidence. 

i .. 

Specifying Objectives - ^ . ^ ^ 

There are three- guiding questions used in th.is step: "What 
cMgge s in the students .behavior should you concentrate on p roducing? 
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■ ,. ■ . . ■ ' . '.8:'" ■ 

"What would vou like tKP p^wpntg to do tb helj) bring about the 
;■" desirld behavift>"s?'r, and What a^ vou. the school BrofessionaT . 
wining, to do to bring about Jthe desirjed behavioral changes?" 

Since, the ichool ^professional has already prepared dfescrip- " 
J^ns of the behaviors Uo be developed and ejiminated, the firs,t 
question is useful in helping to determine the priority' of the' 
particular behaviors that should be charrged. rt also helps focus 
.^jie professional on what behaviors- can i>e reasonably changed in the 
school environment. This ^set of, prior^tlef chMU .be shared with 
'parents, but the school professional should also remain open to any. 
input on the parents' part 1n detertnTning which behavior's should be 
first priority. ^ ■ , 

, The second question 1s intendid to encourage school personnel 
'to clartfy what they want from parents before the conference. If 
p^arents are simply presented with a| description of their child's 
probleois, they frequently feel helpless, angry and ijpset, especial ly 
when ^hey are not given specific'suggestions as to how thtS^ can go 



about 'helping their child. Negative feelings are understandably 
engendered when, parents sense that school personnel are. giving them 
a message which says, in es^fence, "Your child has a problem, now ^ 
what are you going to do^about it?*' Teachers report that parents 
are more likely to respond positively and '^become actively Involved 
when 'they sense that their help is being solicited, 

"What are you, the prof essional , will ing to do'to bring about: 
the desired behavior charfgesj" focuses attention on the schoqU 
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' proffesslonal 's responsibility to formulate a plan of action to help 
change' the child^s behavipr^ plan qnd 

sharing it with parents, the sthool professional can then ^gain yalua- 
ble information:^m the parents about possible strategies" useful to 
bring about the change as well as encouraging parents to help- change 
similar behaviors at home; This question also helps focus the pro- 

■ f ess ional on the reality that there are limitations aS to what she or 
he can dovin the school and it tbus facilitates the professional's 
ability to plan strategies that are realistic In terms of time and 
required energy. ■ , - 

Mastering Helping' Skills • 

The fourth step, mastering helping skills, differs somewhat, from 
thft first three since, it is necessary for teachers and other school 
professionals to master a specific set of helping sjd'lls.' Several 
alternative systems of teaching helping skills ar/ available which 
provide for the sequential acqyisltion of helping skills. For exalii- 
ple we have found the work of Carkhuff (1977); Ivey and Authler (1978); 
Gazda, Asbury, Balzer, ChlTders, and Walters tl977); and Gordon (1970) 
particularly usefurand based our own training, procedures on a 'synthesis 
from these works. We strongly recommend that persons Interested in pro- 
viding skill-based training for parent conferencing consider making a 
detailed study of the work's of these authorities .^. For purposes ^of the 
present paper the important concept 1s that them are systematic help- • 
iftg Sims wWch can be used to work through strong emotions and 
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gradually move toward mutual problem solving which we regard as 
being the Ideal mode of interactloh between school pr^esssionals 
and parents. Mutual prpblem" solving Involves a 
of information and ideas between parents an.d school personnel. 
Selected- he! pfng skills are described and illustrated below. 

One such skill 1s. active listening (Gordon. 1970) or attending 
(Carkhuff, 1977). By this we mean paying careful attention to what 
, the parents are saying, how they are saying it, and the quality of 
^ their nonverbat behavior, Furtherraore, we needito make sure that 
^ the parents are^aware that we are listening to what they have to say. 

Some, of the ways we can do this is to sit facing them squarely w1th- 
^ out barriers between Us., maintafn ^ye contact^ and lean forward,^ 

slightly. These are the very same kinds of rionverbal behaviors that 
^ we use when we are involved in an interesting conversattonp even 
though we may not be aware of them. Theie are the kinds of behavtors 
' that show parents we are Interested in what, they are saying and 

encourage them to go on sharing with us. On the other hand, if we 
^ ^ "sit behind a desk, look down, gaze around the room,' fumble with 
materials, slouch In our chair, sigli deeply, or squirm and wiggle 
around in our chair, then we give the parents the impression that 
we are impatient, disihterested, and jnot 1 istening to what they have 
to say. Such behaviors tend to increase the parents' anger and cut 
off further conversation. ^' 

^^^t least two precautions are necessary if we are to be effective 
in using the attending skills mentioned above. These involve 
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■ irv^rruptidns and pauses. Most of us ha.Ve diff laultsi'. allowing ' * , 

.pauses whtn dealing with angV^ parents si nee w^^^po talk fast 

^nd interrupt others when we are aroused by In^^^otiom' such as' 

anger, fright', or surprise. Such behavior is not helpful 1n a. 

problem-oripnted'fconference. One of the most serious mistakes we 

make in 'dealing with angVy parents- is talking too much rather than ' 

listening. Interruptions are especial ly inappropriafe .since thej^ ■ 

are a clear indication that =we v»ish to cut off wh^t the parents are 

saying rather than listening to them. . In' contrast, pauses are . 

usually helpful because they are an invitation for*the parents to ' 

collect their thoughts and go on with the conversation; 

Several other procedures are also helpful in this regard. For 

example, a simple nodding of the head or brief verbal statement like 

"um-hum,"- "oh." or "I see" usually encourages the parfents to continue 

sharing their concerns. Some counseling authorities call these skill 

# ■ ■ . • 

minti^al enc oiJrage since they are brief and designed to encourage fur- 
ther expression^ (Ivey & Authier^ lt78), 

[ AnQther useful technique is for the teacher to occasionany pick 
up some part of what the parents are saving and repeat it so it takes 
the^'form of a question. This is accomplished by raising our voice at 
the end\of the part of the statement we are repeating. Let's take a. 
parent statement and see how this can. work: 

^ "What kind of teacher are you anyway! Don't telT me It's 
Karin's fault! She never had any^ trouble before she came 
to your Glass! You're the problem! Let's get that straight!!'* 
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An appropriate response from the teacher might be, "Tm the problem?'' 

Using this type of response not only 'encourages the pal^ents to continue 

sharing, but also cues them concerning what part of their statement the 

teacher would like to know jiiore about. 

On the other hand, if the teacher had said, ''She never ha^d^any 

trouble before?'' then the parents would have been encouraged to pick 

up on this ^art of their statement and explairr more about Karen's 

experiences with other teachers; Either of these two responses would 

s 

have been appropriate depending on what aspect of the statement the 
.teacher wished to pursue* 

Huwuveri it would have been inaDpropriate for the teacher to^idve 
responded by saying "um-hum" or nodding the head. Either of these^ 
responses would probably have been interpreted by the parents as 
evidence that the teacher was acquiescing and agreeing that s/he was 
the cause of the problem whens in fact, the intent was only to Indicate 
acceptance of the parent's feeli^. 

Abkiny upen guest luiib ib dnuLher skill LitaL ^an be fij^iily erteutivfc 
ifi wurkiny with dngry pdrentb. Open quebLlurib dtti Lfie kind LhaL Ldrniut 
be dMhWered uunveri 1 eriL ly w j Lfi d "yeb" ur' "nu " Upen quebtUjnb c(i»^our 
age further uuillinun l Ld 1 1 un whei ea^ closed LjUeiLiurib Itjwd lu i^tlflt: 
cori ve rs d 1 1 Ur K To bhuw liuvv up^n quebLluHLi die fielpiul^ t.-un.. idtji Lhu 
fuMuv^/iny bldUjiiieiil by cnl aMyry parei»L. 

"We dun't want Bub in a spcLlal t^la^j o\ aiiy kind ui tu^uuii^ 
I uuiii that will get film labeledi Ihtiu's nuL LlidL riiu. fi wf uffy 
w1 t^i hlin! Our dOCtqr^ bdid hie cuuld iiidkc it I ri d icyukar 
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class 1f he had a good teacher!" • '"^ ^ 

We could question the, physician' ? competence to make such a statement 
or use some sort of persuasive technique to convince the parents that 
"the school knows best." However, an open question such as, "How did 
the doctor describe a good teacher?" is more likely to be effective. 
The advantage of this question is that .it not only encourages the 
parents to continue expressing their feelings, but also leads them to 
be more specific and think about what kind of instruction they^ (or 
their physician) expect for their child. 

Another useful skill is what we cal 1 "personalizing'' or using 
what others have called messages. The advantage of personalizing 
is that the teacher acknowledges that what s/he is saying represents 
a perception, experience, or opi,nion which is open to further discus- 
sion. For example, if a teacher says, "David will not stay in his 
seatt" the statement conveys an attitude of def ini ti veness and evalua- 
tion which is likely to pull def ensi veness from the parents. On the 
other hand, if the tedcher personalTZes and says, "rm having trouble 
getting David to &tay in his seat,'' s/he comes across as less judgmenta 
and niuce open tu dibCUbsion. There is less need fur^ tht pdrents to 
deferW their child by attacking the teacher. 

The kind uf helping skills we have disLussed thub far are ddbigned 
to help parents exprebs and work through their^ emutlurib. We are nut 
suggesting that they be used to manipulate parents or to dvoid dedliny 
with difficult Issues. Rather, these helpfny skilU d;e ofrered as a 
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means of establishing an atmosphere of trust and mutyal respect 
between school persannel and parents* When these skills are used 
effectively, we are 1 1 kely .to f ind that the parents gradually become 
less upset and angry, ^ At some point their anger is Hkely to decrease * 
enough so that we can begin to refocus the conference and begin to' 
interact with the parents 1n an informational rather than an emotional 
level. ^ . ' 

Needless to say, we do not mean to suggest that these skills are a 
panacea that will always enable us to be successful in outwork with 
angry parents. We do maintain, however, that they can be very helpful 
for those teachers who are willing to invest the time and effort neces- 
sary to become proficient in using them. 

Unders tand i ng Parental Defenses 

Ihe fifth step, understandiny par^fitdl dyterises, uwulveb helpir^g 
schoQl persunnel beLOine fdmiliar wlL[i the 'mure conimun typt^s uf defefisive 
redL-Lluns whiuh L^iey are iiiubt likely to enLuuntKr i ri wurkiny with parentb 
the pUf pube uf bLudylny pdrentdl def^enS 1 venebs lb ll\al bchuul per bUnnel 
are niore likely Lu re b pond dpprupr Idtely if Lficy are able tu ariLiL-lpdte 
huw the pdrefitb vvlll behdve diid what tfitiy dr e likely tu b^y Uu» 1 riy Uic 
euflfeieriue. 5LaLed aiiuLfier way. Lfic bt^huul piufebbluodi lb IdSS like I) 
tu rebpund 1h d dcfcriblVe mdrinei if Lfiey unJetbtdiid tfie Jlffefcnl 
VdrieLl^b uf pd?entdl de f tMlb 1 veiluis b dnd fiuw tficy bet ve Lu piuLcct Lhc 
inLegriLy uf the pdrefit. In thib bewLlun, we deaur I be the tin ee mub t 
common patter rib uf pdferiCdl def erib I venebb , 
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Teachers find "direct personal attack" particularly discdn- 
certing because it not only involves intense anger and denigration or 
the school personnel's professional competence, but also contains some 
type of threat (in direct or indirect form) to the school pfrsohners^ 
job or professional reputation^ Statements such as: 

"You have Arnold so upset he can't sleep!" ' ^ ^ 

"You've got my son to the point where he hates school !"V 

"We can't let you do this to Jane!" 
are examples of "active personal attack" if one can use his/her imagina 
tion to fill in the voice tone* inflection* and nonverbal behaviors 
which typically go with such statements. A teacher must be extremely - 
secure in his/her personal and professional devel opment before s/he can 
handle such s tatments wi thout experiencing intense threat. Most 
teachers report that they typically respond to such statements by 
becoming terrified and overwhelmed or angry and aggressive. 

The second type of parental defensiveness , "Covert subversion," 
involves a more subtle form of dtLdCk on the teacher which falls within 

socially acceptdble bounds but can, nevertheless, be extremely devastat^ 

c 

ir»y. fhe esberitldl chdr dcter i b ti c of "covert bubverbion" u that It 
involves subtly underminlny the professlond T s se I f-conf idenutf and 
Integrity. The following are statements which 1 1 lus tra te "cover t 
subversion"; ''Miss Woudy (former teacher) said it would tdke d special 
kind of teacher to understand our Jimmy and work with him.*' ''The 
psychologist Sdid it would take a strong, male figure to relate tu 
Glen" (said to a soft-spoken male teacher of small stature). "We were 

a; ■ 
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hoping^ that Dawn would get a ^teacher that would be patient with her." 
Close examination of these .statements will show that thej^ all involve 
covert subversion 1n the sens^ithat they imply some form of personal ' 
and/or professional Inadequacy on the part of the school professional 

A further type of parental defensive which proves difficult 
for school' personnel is what ^th^ authors have chosen to label "denial,'* 
The common denominator for the "denial" reaction is that the parents 
refuse to acknowledge the' existence of any type of difficulty or 
problem. Some of the common types of statements which indicate a 
"denial" defense are as follows" J'A lot of kids his ag^ are the same \ 
way." "He'll grow out of it." "I was the same way when I was a kid." 
"You can mako/too much out of some little thing," Here again, carefi/1 
scrutiny of these statements indicate that^they all contain a message 
for the school profess lond'L In one form , or another, these statements- 
carry a message which says to the professional tha.t s/he is out of 
perspective and over-reacting to d normal set of behaviors. 

IheSe Lht Lj^peb of pdrenL defenses differ substdntiany in terms 
of tiiiutloDdl biynif icdfice they huld fur^ teachers, but the Strateyy is 
yefieially quite bliltllci? In dll tfn LaSeS. Ihat lb, tfie foCUb gf the 
uunfeiefiCe lb bhlfted fiuni d 1 ^ *..u j b t iiy tlit; U 1 t fl CU I t 1 eh / prob 1 eillS wh Uf) 
the L-fiild 15 ^nLuuntei Ing in SlJiuu! tu dii dttdck on the persondl dnd/or 
M?ufebblUMd) ddequduy uf bLJiiJul ptji^ufiMdl I he eiiiuLiohdl Intenblt^ uf 
this dttdck as well as tfie degree of aubtlety involved, and the open- 
ness with which it u LunduLted vdrieb with tfie pdrentb' reactlun, but 
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the essential strategy is still the same— shifting from the child's 

behavior to the professionars adequacy. ' # 

( 

Pl_anning a Conferencing St rategy . ■ *» 

The next step, planning , a 'conferencing strategy, involves consider- 
ation of a wide range of variables. Some of the n|ost important 
considerations are discussed in this sectjon. First the type of approach 
used in the initial contact with the parents is an important aspect of a 
conferencing strategy. The type of approach can vary from eliciting 
feelings or requesting information from the parents through exchanging 
amenities and then immediately launching into providing inforniation for 
the parents- Examples of eliciting feel ings 'from the parents ^would be ' 
opening questions such as "How d^ you feel about Ttd's progress in 
arithmetic this year?" or "How do you 'feel about the approach rin ubing 
with Ted?" These kinds of questions are especially appropridte fur 
parents who havt >trung negdtive feelings towdrd the teacher. Wh^n 
this type uf dpprodth lb used it enables Lhe parents tu get intu thtMr 
negative feeMnyb imnied i a Le ly su they can be taVked out (Ldthdrted) and 
processed with the tedLfier , yucbttorib of .this kind indiudte lu ^|hc 
pdf^ent thdt the tedLfie?^ lb wllllny tu dcknuwiedye their feelings dfuJ 
cope with intense enrutlufiS durlriy tfie COnferenCt- []\ uLflei wbr dS , 1 L ' ^ 
okdy to feel during' uur Lun fer etiLe . By dud Idfyu, iiiOb t t^auhers of'e 
emutionally prepdred tu handle intense feelinyb whicfi may be urileabheU 
when such questions are used, especidlly if they hdve uSed Lf»e helpiny 
Ski 1 Is discussed edrM ier. 
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Another kind of approach involves requestjng information from- 
the parents about their observations of the child. This approach has 
the effect of showing the parents that the. teacher is maintaining an 
Open m1nd about their child and is sincerely interested in a^infor- 
mation they can provide. The following questions are *i 1 lustrative of 
^ those that can be used to request information about a child: "How 
does Tommy, seem to be reacting to his new reading group?" How does 
Ted feel about having his seat changed?" "What kinds of activities 
does Janet enjoy most at home?" These kinds of questions ^re designed 

to gain information that the school professional can use to plan more 

- ^ - _ i 
effectively for the child. Such ■questions represent a relatively . safe 

^ approach to opening a conference when the teacher has very little infor- 
mation about how the parents are likely tq react during the conference/^ 

Even within the confines of providing information, there is still 
a wide range of approaches the teacher can use in initiating the con- 
ference. There is a great deaT of difference between saying, "Paul lb 
jubt hupelesb iri redding,'* and "Td like tu bhdre Suiiie uf Lfie concer fib 
I hdve about Hdul'b progrebb in readlny." gu l Le frdiikly, there ib Sufiie 
quehtlun db Lu vvfieLhui a t^unrerunCe bhuuiU cveo Le Upeiied tdUnChhiy 
into a dlrewL bLdLciiieiri uf li 1 1 u i ifia L I uii unicbb Lfie Led^heT dliedUy 
knowb the pdryntb dnd fidb caLabMbhcJ a yuud Working reldLlunship wllh 
U\m\. tvcM here, Uieie U prubdbly bUUiu wlbduin In fulluwing Che 
trddlLldndl form uf ddvice in ''saying sOinethjng nice" befure yetliiui 
down Lu d detdlled dibuuhblun uf tfie dlfruulLieb thdL need to be 
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worked on. A statement like, ''Ann is behaving much better 1n the 
classroom, but we're still working on her flighting at recess" shows 
that the teacher is aware of at least some progress and does not see 
the child as being all bad. 

- Another variable of concern in deciding on a conference strategy 
is pacing . Pacing ds concerned with the rate at which the conference^ 
is encouraged to move. In routine developmental conferencing, it is 
possiBle for the teacher to move along and introduce new material or 
ideas at a» fairly rapid rate. As a rule, however, the<^pace must be 
slowed down considerably when the teacher is introducing ^materi al which 
elicits strong feelings from the parents. Lf the school professional 
anticipates that strong feeings will be Involved^n his/her interac- 
tions with the parents, then the conference should be planned so that 
it proceeds at a slower pace. When emotionally- 1 aden material' is being 
discussed it^. is critical that parents be allowed adequate time to 
express their feel ings ^and process them through with the prufessionaL 
Given this situation, school personnel are usuaMy^able Lu Luver leh^ 
material In cunferences where emotional ly=charged info? indt iun ib beiriy 
treated . 

One cdf) iJentiry several uther variables whiLfi di c Iim^mh Ufa fium 
the standpoint of deciding on a conference strategy. Aiituny tf^ebe 
variables are the bequencing of co ncerns and time al l ucatiOii db wai i a:^ 
more general features of the family itself such as the socioecunuiniL 
status, cultural level, ethnic background, and the qudlUy of the 
relationship between parents. 
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' ^Behavioral Rehearsal and Role Playing • * 

^ The final step, behavioral rehearsal and role playing, represents 
the finishing touches of the Planning and Organiza tion stage. It also 
represents the greatest ot»pdrtunity for^^chool personnel to learn from 
each other through sharing experiences. At this stage in training, 
school professionals have alrea% mastered a set of rudimentary helping 
skillss attained familiarity with cornnon parental defenses, and gained 
some experience In planning conferencing strategies, All of our exper- 
ipnces suggest that they thoroughly enjoy doing behdvioral rehedrsal on 
their own and engaging in role playing activities in triads. In tfie 
triad arrangement, one schoot professional takes the role of d^*pdrenLs 
another assumes the role of the professional holding the conference, 
,and t,he^ third acts as an observer. The professional who takes the 
parent role expldinb whdL hdppened Lu hin);fher in^d particularly dir 
ficult conference dfid then dcts out the rule uf the difflculL patent 
with the other pru f eb b 1 uiid 1 tdklny the rHjle uf the uun f er^encei . 1 he 
ubberver Lakeb udieru! fi0tc;> and bfidre^ hib/fier ub b e i v a t 1 uf i b vvlLi, Uu. 
Other^ pd! t It^lpaiitb. After fcedbdCk, tfic th?ee iiieinbc^rb uf ihc- Lrljd 
WUr k tuyeLfief tu ffe^ltustuit Lhu Lunferen^c afid fi^juie uU L Uu: niuit 
t: r r t I V t 3 L i ^ L cj f h j ri J i i i uj 1 L . MEjiiibe! ^ of Ui e L i lad i fit: n b h I f i 
ruleb bu the utiier twu bc.huul^ p. uf cb ^ 1 0nd I b hdve; the upput t unity tu 
gain rielp with uun f er cni^c:. thjt Uley flfid purLUuldrly dirficull to. 
them. Alwdyb trdlniny detl^ltldb al Lfilb b taye Invulve tfie question. 
"Whdt would 1 bdy if..." 
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